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begin to form that language by which they would
endeavour to make their mutual wants intelligible to
each other by uttering certain sounds, whenever they
meant to denote certain objects. Those objects only
which were most familiar to them, and which they
had most frequent occasion to mention, would have
particular names assigned to them. The particular
cave whose covering sheltered them from the weather,
the particular tree whose fruit relieved their hunger,
the particular fountain whose water allayed their
thirst, would first be denominated by the words cave,
tyre, fountain, or by whatever other appellations they
might think proper, in that primitive jargon, to mark
them. Afterwards, when the more enlarged expe-
rience of these savages had led them to observe,
and thoir necessary occasions obliged them to make
mention of, other caves, and other trees, and other
fountains, they would naturally bestow upon each of
tlioso new objects the same name by which they had
boon accustomed to express the similar object they
were first acquainted with. The new objects had
none of them any name of fcheir own. but each of them
exactly resembled another object which had such an
appellation.. It was impossible that those savages
could behold the new objects without recollecting
the old ones, and the name of the old ones, to "which
the now bore so close a resemblance. When they
had occasion, therefore, to mention, or to point out to
each other many of the new objects, they would natu-
rally utter the name of the correspondent old one, of
which the idea could not fail, at that instant, to present
itself to their memory in the strongest and liveliest
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